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Concluded from page 3. 


The State of Kansas has recently adopted 
a constitutional amendment which makes 
brewing and distilling alcoholic beverages a 
criminal offence. Kansas has made a great 
mistake if there is need for these to maintain 
life and give power to labor. Butif Doctor 
Richardson and his compeers are right, then 
the State of Kansas has started upon a path- 
way in which all other States must sooner or 
later follow. . 

There assembled in this city during the 
Centennial year an International Medical 
Congress, and their conclusions were substan- 
tially the same. Dr. Davis, of Chicago, one 
of the most eminent medical men of this 
country, says not only that there is no need 
for alcohol in health, but he goes beyond Dr. 
Richardson in declaring that a skillful phy- 
sician may always find a substitute for alco- 
hol in the treatment of all diseases. Just 
now, in London, there is an experiment of 

reat importance in progress in the London 
Scomnaiae Hospital, which has had under 
its charge thousands of cases common to hos- 
pital practice. The managers do not say that 
they will never use alcohol under any cir- 
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cumstances, but that they mean to get along 
without it, and as a matter of fact they have 
never used alcohol except in one case, and in 
that, a serious one, the patient died. The 
percentage of cures is beyond the average of 
the other hospitals in London, so that not 
only is the problem being solved as to alco- 
hol not being required in health,:but also as 
a medicine. If it is not necessary in medi- 
cine, it is a very important fact, for there is 
nothing that some people are so fond of pre- 
scribing for themselves as a little porter, or a 
little beer, wine or whiskey, when they would 
not think of prescribing other medicines with- 
out professional advice. There is a latent 
conviction with a great many people, who 
withhold themselves from this work, because, 
somehow or other, they think there is some- 
thing that makes alcoholic liquors necessary , 
or at least useful, as a medicine. I think it 
quite safe to teach that the manufacture and 
sale of alcohol, at least for drinking purposes, 
may be made unlawful by the State. 


As a matter of taxation, in an economical 
point of view, the drink problem is also of 
_ importance. It has been estimated by 

r. Hargreaves, in “ Our Wasted Resources,” 
that the sale of liquor in the United States 
amounts annually to the enormous sum of 
seven hundred and fifteen millions of dollars. 
It requires at least this great sum to pay the 
revenue of eighty-seven millions of dollars, 
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to say nothing of the immense amount that 
evades the revenue laws. Take a practical 
illustration of this burden which alcohol 
throws upon ‘the community. During the 
last Presidential campaign there was a great 
Republican procession of fifty thousand men 
in fine in New York, and during that same 
year we had another procession, according to 
the records of our police department, in which 
there passed through the station houses of our 
city, and lodging there, upwards of eighty 
thousand men and women ; almost double the 
former number, and why? because they had 
nowhere to lodge, and because nine-tenths of 
them were thus houseless and homeless on 
account of alcoholic liquors. That single 
illustration will give you at a glance an idea 
of the enormous burden alcohol places upon 
your shoulders as taxpayers. I think, there- 
fore, you should teach first, the scientific les- 
son that alcohol is wholly needless, and always 
injurious in health; second, that it is an 
avoidable cause of most onerous taxation. 
Not only are the station houses thus resorted 
to, but our prisons are filled to overflowing ; 
efforts are repeatedly made in our State Legis- 
lature for an increase of prisons, and if you 
go with me to Blackwell’s Island I can show 
you two in a cell in numerous cases where it 
was designed that there should be only one. 

I presume you have heard how prohibition 
has “failed” in Maine. Well, I went up to 
Maine with a friend to see how it had “failed.” 
We went into the interior of the State, and 
we stopped at Farmington, Franklin county. 
My friend said we will look on both sides of 
the street and see whether there are any 
saloons. We saw none. We went to the jail. 
We were kindly received, we found nicely 
white-washed cells, but not a prisoner in the 
jail. We were told that there had been only 
one occupant in the last year, that was a 
woman who was arrested for selling liquor 
to the lumbermen up in the woods. I met 
the Governor of the State, and asked him 
about other portions of the State. He said: 
‘If you will come to my county, Essex, where 
there are thirty to thirty-five thousand inhab- 
itants, I will show you a jail that is empty, 
and has been for two-thirds of the last six 
years. I visited the jail at Portland, and found 
a great many empty cells. I found some 
prisoners who had been selling liquor in viola- 
tion of the law. Do you want to know why our 
New York prisons are so full, while those in 
Maine are so empty? It is simply because of 
prohibition. We have a license, and license is a 
** success” in filling our prisons to overflowing. 
Chief Justice Davis, of our Supreme Court, is of 
the opinion that three-fourths of the crime is 
attributable to intemperance, and that is true 
as a general statement. You will see what an 


immense tax alcohol throws upon the country, 
to say nothing of the other evils it entails. 

I indicate these points to show that the 
question to which you have dedicated your- 
selves in the formation of this committee is 
one of such magnitude that it will require 
a vast amount of labor and of patience. I 
will suggest to you some ways in which use- 
ful service can be rendered by Friends. It 
seems to me that we need very much that 
the children be taken early in hand and 
taught in detail the important truths con- 
nected with this subject. Children do not 
often go to the business meetings of Friends, 
and they do not often hear from the galleries 
instruction concerning this vital matter which 
has so much to do, as the excellent paper read 
this evening has said, with the spiritual wel- 
fare. They need some special instruction, 
and your committee should make it part of 
its work to provide for the wants of the chil- 
dren, both by oral instruction and the printed 
page. If there are not teachers ready pre- 
pared for this work you should endeavor to 
prepare them for it. There is a little volume 
that may be had, a series of strictly scientific 
lessons, entitled “'The Temperance Lesson 
Book,” by Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson. 
It is a most valuable Book. Our New York 
Board of Education has put it upon its “sup- 
ply list” for reference, and for use in all our 

ew York public schools. This is a book 
which ought to be taken in hand by your 
committee as part of its work to introduce it 
into all the schools of your Yearly Meeting 
which it is possible for you to reach. The 
Chairman of the Publication Committee of 
the National Temperance Society, Peter Car- 
ter, the well-known publisher, told me that 
when he read the first English copy of this 
little lesson book, he called the young men in 
his employ, and read it to them at convenient 
intervals, for he felt that no young person 
could hear this book and not be safer from 
the effects of alcohol. It was my own pro- 
vince to read the proof of this book as it was 
reprinted by the National Temperance So- 
ciety in New York. I read it with the fresh- 
ness of a stery, so clear, vivid and compre- 
hensive is its treatment of the subject. 

Let me suggest that while there is such an 
agency in easy reach for you, that if any 
members among you hold that moderate 
drinking is not wrong, or who are some- 
what in doubt about it, that you see to it 
they have the light upon this subject. If 
in your Yearly Meeting there are any who 
do not feel quite easy under the appoint- 
ment of this committee, give them this vol- 
ume. Next after dealing with the children, 
it seems to me there ‘should be very great 
care exercised in right teaching among 
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Friends concerning the continuance of the 
license system. I have no time to dweil 
upon the citizenship aspect of the question. 
In anti-slavery days it was said this country 
could not prosper, half slave and half free; 
no more can it permanently prosper if brew- 
ing, distilling and liquor selling be legalized 
as a business from which to derive public 
revenue. I believe the example which Kan- 
sas furnishes is that which this country must 
follow. I will mention that one of the sen- 
ators from Kansas has introduced in Con- 
gress a joint resolution proposing a prohib- 
itory amendment to the United States con- 
stitution. Of course it cannot be adopted 
at once, but there is a time after to-day. 
‘There was a time when slave auction blocks 
were in the national capital. To-day there 
are a thousand, more or less, of grog shops 
there, under the authority of the national 
Congress. Judge William D. Kelley and 
others, who are your own representatives 
there, are but your own lengthened arms. 
Through the law of national citizenship you 
are responsible. Under the authority of these 
and other members of Congress the national 
grog shops are licensed. It is a national 
question, and all citizens are responsible. 

It is a part of the function of this move- 
ment, which you represent in common with 
the general temperance movement, to create 
such a feeling as shall revolutionize this 
country precisely as was done in the anti- 
slavery movement. It will be well if the 
people of the nation are warned in time to 
prevent so dreadful a culmination of this 
subject as the other had. I am by no means 
sure that the martyr period of this movement 
is entirely past. When the issue is really 
made up, it is scarcely probable that those 
who have so many millions at stake—those 
who recognize the saloon influence in poli- 
tics as one of the most potent—will yield 
without a fearful struggle; it is hardly to 
be supposed that all this present vantage 
ground will be surrendered without resist- 
ance. Important, however, as I regard the 
scientific and the educational aspect—impor- 
tant as is the economic view and the citi- 
zenship aspect of the cause to which I have 
but barely referred, there is another still 
more important—the religious aspect. That 
is why I am especially interested in the 
movement among Friends. I regard as the 
most important of its phases its religious as- 
pect. By this I do not mean denominational 
forms, the mere technicalities ; I mean its sub- 
stantial realities. Itis because of my faith in 
the fundamental principles of Friends, in the 


* spiritual power of the “inner light,” the capa- 


city of the individual human soul for strength 
and help for any and every emergency in 








life—it is because of my faith in this fun- 
damental principle of Friends, that I look 
here for results beyond any other source, and 
for-the real manhood and womanhood that is 
requisite to carry on this struggle to a suc- 
cessful issue. The time is coming which 
will test men and women as to the real 
ground on which they stand. In the anti- 
slavery movement, when its outspoken rep- 
resentatives were few, but mighty in their 
moral power, it is a historical fact, which 
the historian of this nation will recognize, 
that conspicuous among the very few of the 
now-honored Garrison’s most steadfast friends 
and most effective co-workers were members 
of the Society of Friends. Among these . 
was one who was well known on both sides 
of the Atlantic, a beautiful and loving spirit, 
now gone hence, to whose rare eloquence 
these walls have many times echoed. Just 
what the Society of Friends contributed to 
that struggle I would have contributed now to 
this. 

Every epoch has its question, and this is 
the question for the present hour. Its reli- 
gious aspect, in the true sense, is beyond 
every other in importance. Whoever is led 
and moved and guided by the real inspira- 
tion of the Father, whoever is consecrated in 
and by this, has a power mighty for the 
pulling down of the strongholds of the 
drink iniquity and all other iniquities. As 
Friends, 1 hope you may seek to develop 
and strengthen real religious feeling, and 
thus effectively deal with this problem, which 
involves the Saves and welfare of all the chil- 
dren of our common Father. Work in this 
spirit, and you shall not work in vain. 


1 


GREETING AND EXHORTATION FROM SARAH 
HUNT. 


We have again a few words from the ven- 
erable and beloved Sarah Hunt, who from 
her retirement sends forth greeting and ex- 


hortation to her fellow-travelers who have 


reached advanced age, and who are looking 
for the solemn change which releases the soul 
from earthly bonds and consigns it te the 
heavenly rest promised to the faithful. She 
Says : 

x My sympathies have gone out toward my 
companions in age wherever this may come. 
Many of these are under suffering, confined 
to couch and chamber. May grace be given 
sufficient to carry them through all that is to 
come, may angels of love, of peace, of gentle- 
ness, of affectionate attendance be with them 
to the end. More than all, may the faith 
that overcomes the world keep them in calm 
tranquility, so that they can say ‘I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that my immortal 
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soul, uplifting over all, will reign with Him 
according to His blessed promise, ‘Where I 
am, there also shall my servant be.’ 

“It is not possible for tongue or pen to 
describe in full the effect and power of Love 
Divine to melt the strong heart, to mould the 
actions, to guard expression, and to bring all 
the faculties into a fit condition to hold sweet 
communion with the just and holy One in 
whom is no variableness or shadow of turn- 
ing, and with Christ, the quickening §pirit, 
the way, the truth, and the life. All are 
invited to come and partake of God’s great 
salvation ; none are excluded—even the vilest 
sinner may by repentance and turning to the 
Lord with full purpose of heart, find accept- 
ance. But let all remember that delays are 
dangerous ; now is the acceptable hour, and 
times and seasons are not at our command. 
When the angel of God’s love speaks to us, 
let us turn and listen.” 





From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


THOMAS ELLWOOD. 
Continued from page 6. 


ger, and perhaps die in gaol, that he cried 
out, weeping, ‘Oh! my son, my son; I shal} 
never see him any more.” 

Before leaving, Thomas Ellwood had con- 
fided to his sister whither he was bound, and 
the next morning she sent a man to tell him 
of the state of things at home, and on the fol- 
lowing day he returned. Notwithstanding 
the alarm Walter Ellwood had felt about his 
son, the greeting he gave him (after snatch- 
ing off his hat) consisted of blows, and the 
words, “Sirrah, go up to your chamber.” 
Hat after hat having been taken from him, 
he was now perforce a prisoner to the house, 
where he spent much time in reading, chiefly 
in the Bible, and in waiting on the Lord. 

His father continued his unkind treatment, 
which came to a climax one evening after he 
had summoned his servants to prayers, as was 
occasionally his custom. “Call in that fel- 
low,” he exclaimed, angrily, after manifest- 
ing displeasure at the tardy arrival of his 
domestics, and when his son entered the room 
| he vented his passion on him. “Let them 
| that can pray in such a spirit, for my part I 


Meanwhile, Thomas Ellwood pondered the | cannot,” said Thomas Ellwood. Thereupon 
plan of going on the morrow to Oxford, in| his father struck him with a cane, and so 
order to attend the Friends’ Meeting which | violently that the young man, fearing his 


would be held there on the following day, 
and he gave orders that a horse which he 
had borrowed should be ready early. Before 
starting, he asked his sister to go to their 
father’s chamber to tell him that he was de- 
sirous to go to Oxford, and to inquire whether 
he could do anything for him there. The 
message she brought back was that his father 
would come and speak to him, which he did 
before completing his toilet. When he saw 
that his son did not remove his hat at his 
approach, he was so overcome by passion that 
he struck him with both fists and pulled off 
his hat, and then bade the servant ride back 
the borrowed horse. The man, who was 
much attached to his young master, tried to 
make an excuse, and to cause a little delay ; 
but in vain—he had to ride off caliaie 
even before taking his break fast. 

Thomas Ellwood now set off on foot, and 
his father, supposing that he had gone to his 
own room, did not ask for him until the even- 
ing, when, as he sat by the fire, he bade his 
daughter call her brother down. “It may 
be,” he said, “he will sit there else in a sul- 
len fit till he has caught cold.” “Alas! sir,” 
was her reply, “ he is not in his chamber, nor 
in the house neither ; he put on his shoes and 
went out on foot, and I have not seen him 
since. And indeed, sir,” she ventured to add, 
“TI don’t wonder at his going, considering 
how you used him.” Walter Ellwood was 
distressed at hearing this, and so overcome 
with the fear that his son might run into dan- 


skull might be broken, managed to protect 
his head by laying his arm on it. The man- 
servant tried to interfere, and Thomas E]]- 
wood’s sister exclaimed, “ Indeed, sir, if you 
strike him any more, I will throw open the 
casement and cry out murder, for I am afraid 
you will kill my brother!” This threat 
availed, and Thomas Ellwood went to his 
room feeling more grieved for his father than 
for himself. “The rest of the winter,” he 
says, “I spent in a lonesome, solitary life, 
having none to converse with, none to un- 
bosom myself unto, none to seek counsel of, 
none to seek relief from but the Lord alone, 
who yet was more than all.” 

The solace of congenial companionship was 
at length afforded him. Isaac Penington and 
his wife paid a visit to Walter Ellwood’s and 
before leaving, Mary Ellwood said that, since 
Thomas’ company was “so little acceptable” 
to him, she hoped he would grant him leave 
to spend some time with them, and, taking 
—a of their old acquaintance, over- 
ruled all his objections with womanly tact. 
As Thomas Ellwood was about to step into 
the carriage, his sister reminded their father, 
in a low tone, that he was without a hat, and 
leave was given her to fetch one; but he 
started without a penny in his pocket, for his 
father had taken all his possessions from him, 
And this, although he was amongst kind 
friends, once brought him into an awkward - 
predicament. 

He had been at Reading, and on a First- 
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day morning set off to return to Isaac Pen- 
ington’s where the meeting was to be held, 
but on reaching Maidenhead he was stopped 
by the watchman for riding on that day, and 
told, moreover, that he must go with him to 
the constable. The constable in his turn de- 
cided that he must go before the warden, 
and, himself leading the way, bade the watch- 
man bring on the stranger. “I looked some- 
what big,” remarks Thomas Ellwood, “ hav- 
ing a good gelding under me, and a good 
riding-coat on my back, both which my 
friend, Isaac Penington, had kindly accom- 
modated me with for the journey;”’ and to 
this loan he modestly attributes the fact that 
the warden took him to be “somebody!” As 
it was the hour for church he delayed exam- 
ining him, but gave orders that he should be 
taken to an inn. The word “ian” reminded 
the traveler that he had no money for pay- 
ing his expenses, and he frankly said so. 
““No money!” exclaimed the warden, in as- 
tonishment, “how can that be? You don’t 
look like a man that has no money!” Thomas 
Ellwood could only reply that, however he 
looked, such was the fact. “I wonder,” said 
the warden, “ what art you have got that you 
can travel without money; you can do more, 
I assure, than [ can. But if you have no 
money, you have a good horse under you, 
and we can distrain him for the charge.” 
“ But,” said Thomas Ellwood, “the horse is 
not mine.” “But you have a good coat on 
your back,” was the rejoinder, “and that, I 
hope, is your own.” On learning that both 
horse and coat were borrowed, the warden 
lifted his hands in surprise, and exclaimed : 
“ Bless me! I never met with such a man as 
you are before. What, were you set out by 
the parish?” Thomas Ellwood, not knowing 
what might lie before him, earnestly prayed 
‘for wisdom as he was led off to the “Grey- 
hound” inn. 

When the afternoon arrived he was again 
‘summoned before the warden, who told him 
that the penalty ke had incurred was a fine, 
or the stocks, and asked him which he would 
choose. “I shall not cheose either,” was the 
traveler’s reply; and he added that even if 
he had money he could not pay a fine, as that 
would be equivalent to acknowledging him- 
self an offender; as for the stocks he was in 
the warden’s power to do what it should 
please the Lord to suffer him. The warden 
then said, that as he was young he would not 
exercise the severity of the law, and dis- 
charged him. “ But I desire my horse may 
be discharged too,” said Thomas Ellwood, 
“‘else I shall not know how te go.” “Ay, 
ay,” was the answer, “you shall have your 
horse.” He rode away with a joyful heart, 
silently praising God for having kept him 
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from anything that might tend to bring re- 
proach on his Saviour’s cause. 

The visit at Isaac Penington’s was a time 
of much blessing to him; on his return home 
his sisters did what lay in their power to 
soften his father’s displeasure, and his path 
became a much smoother one. “As my spirit 
was kept in due subjection to the Divine 
power,” he writes, “I grew into a nearer ac- 
quaintance with the Lord; .... so that I 
not only sometimes heard His voice, but could 
distinguish His voice from the voice of the 
enemy.” 

It was at this time that his mind was 
heavily burdened by a deep sense of the sin- 
fulness of “those priests,” as he says, “of 
divers denominations who made a trade of 
preaching, and who, themselves hating the 
light because their deeds were evil, labored 
as much as in them lay to keep their hearers 
in darkness.” As he felt “the zeal of the 
Lord flame in his breast” on this subject, he 
believed it to be the will of his Father in 
heaven that he should publish a pamphlet 
containing a warning to “ priests” of this de- 
scription. He dreaded this duty, but the 
Lord granted His help in its performance 
and then filled his heart with peace. 

Thomas Ellwood had become acquainted 
with a friend, Thomas Loe, of Oxford, who 
was a minister, and one day wrote to tell him 
that a room could be easily obtained for 
the holding of a meeting if Thomas Loe 
thought it well to come, for he was very de- 
sirous that his neighbors should have an op- 
portunity of “hearing the glad tidings of 
salvation livingly and powerfully preached.” 
Whilst in daily expectation of an affirmative 
answer to his letter, a party of horse came 
up one morning to his father’s gate. The 
commander of the company told Thomas 
Ellwood he must go with him, and when 
asked where his warrant was laid his hand 
on his sword; he had been directed he said 
to bring him forthwith before the deputy 
lieutenants, and bade him order a horse to 
be got ready. As they rode along he asked 
Thomas Ellwood to show him the houses of 
some other gentlemen whom he had been re- 
quested to take up; but Thomas Ellwood 
said that he should scorn to be an informer 
against his neighbors. When arrived at 
Weston the deputy lieutenants asked him 
many questions about the insurrection of the 
frantic Fifth Monarchy men. He gave his 
answers without hesitation, and then to his 
astonishment heard that they had a very 
serious charge against him, and “under his 
own hand” too. It was a dangerous thing 
they said to write letters appointing meetings 
in such troublesome times. The letter to 
Thomas Loe had been seized and carried to 
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the lord lieutenant of the county just after 
Thomas Loe and some other Friends had 
been taken from a meeting by his orders and 
imprisoned in Oxford Castle. 

he deputy lieutenants now tendered 
Thomas Ellwood the oath of allegiance. 
He told them that he owed allegiance to the 
king, and if he could take any oath at all he 
would take that; but his Lord and Master, 
Jesus Christ, had bidden him to “swear not 
at all.” Very fervent was the secret cry of 
his soul meanwhile that his Saviour would 
keep him faithful to Him. Presently he was 
told that if he would but take the oath the 
affair of the letter should be passed over. “I 
know that you cannot really have anything 
against me,’ Thomas Ellwood said ; “my re: 
fusing the oath is merely a matter of con- 
science. I dare not take any oath whatever, 
if it were to save my life.” On hearing these 
uncompromising words they signed a mitti- 
mus committing him a prisoner to Oxford. 

In the rapidly-waning light of a cold win- 
ter afternoon he was sent there, under the 
care of a trooper who had such complete con- 
fidence in him that he rode on without 
troubling himself with any doubts that his 
charge would follow. After riding about a 
mile from Weston, Thomas Ellwood overtook 
his father’s man, and found that he had fol- 
lowed him on foot to Weston, and had waited 
near the stables until some of the servants 
told him that his young master was to go to 
Oxford ; he had then run in that direction, 
having made up his mind that he would not 
leave Thomas Ellwood until he had learnt 
what his fate would be. Thomas Ellwood 
told the faithful fellow he had better return 
home, but he begged so hard for leave to re- 
main that Thomas Ellwood had not the heart 
to refuse it, but made it a condition that he 
should share his horse. Mounted behind his 
master the man now propounded the very 
unquakerly scheme he had been devising, 
and which was no other than to use his stout 
cudgel in fighting the trooper and thus effect 
his master’s rescue; but Thomas Ellwood 
speedily threw cold water on this plan. 

It was growing late when the trio arrived 
at Oxford. To the prisoner’s surprise the 
trooper, who had received private instruc- 
tions, instead of taking him to the castle, 
drew up at a linen draper’s shop in the High 
Street, and delivered the mittimus and a 
letter from the deputy lieutenants to its mas- 
ter, who gave Thomas Ellwood a courteous 
welcome. The loyal servant, finding his 
young master better lodged than he had an- 
ticipated, was now willing to bid him good- 
bye. Thomas Ellwood’s host, Mr. Galloway, 
was a city marshal and a man of considerable 
repute ; but, comfortable as were his quarters, 
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Thomas Ellwood would gladly have ex- 
changed them for the prison with its priva- 
tions for the sake of the companionship of 
Thomas Loe and other Friends. The news 
soon spread through the city that Marshal 
Galloway had a Quaker prisoner under his 
care; and when Thomas Loe heard of his 

oung friend’s trial he wrote him a loving 
letter of heavenly cheer. ‘My soul blessed 
the Lord for His love and tender goodness to- 
me in moving His servant to write,” says 
Thomas Ellwood. “Oh, dear heart,” writes 
his friend towards the close of his letter, “let 
us give up all freely into the will of God, 
that God may be glorified by us, and we com- 
forted together in the Lord Jesus.” Then 
he tells him that there were more than forty 
Friends in bonds there, “suffering innocently 
for the testimony of a good conscience. . . . - 
We are all well,” he adds, “and the blessing 
and presence of God is with us.” Next came, 
to Thomas Ellwood’s joy, a letter from Isaac 
Penington, “which caused me,” he writes, 
“to double and re-double my thankful ac- 
knowledgment to the Lord.” It is dated from 
Aylesbury gaol. After alluding to God’s 
great goodness in calling his young friend 
out of worldliness, and giving him an inher- 
itance amongst His people, Isaac Penington 
adds: “And let it not be a light thing in thine 
eyes that He now accounts thee worthy to- 
suffer among His chosen lambs.” 

Although much refreshed by these letters, 
Thomas Ellwood longed for intercourse face- 
to face with the Friends who were in cap- 
tivity near him. Kind as the marshal-keeper 
was he was very slow to grant him leave to- 
go out, the more so because he was aware: 
that young Ellwood was pretty well known 
in the city. Yet once he allowed him to visit 
his friends in the castle on certain conditions, 
that he should go out after dark, should con- 
ceal himself in his cloak, and should return 
early, with which stipulations he of course: 
scrupulously complied. The time he had 
with his friends was too short not to be made: 
the most of, and much of it was spent in uni- 
tedly drawing near to God; and then they 
told one another of the outward trials which 
had befallen them. Mauch too brief did the 
hour seem as with embraces he bade his. 
brethren farewell. 

About this time Walter Ellwood, who had 
been absent from home when his son was ar- 
rested, made an appeal to the justices, and 
obtained his release. 

At the time of the coronation of Charles II,. 
the father and daughters went to London, a 
visit which led to the breaking up of the 
family circle, for both the young ladies mar- 
ried, and their father never returned to settle- 
at Crowell. (To be continued.) 
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Our spiritual strength will be nearly in 
proportion to the absence of self-dependence 
and self-confidence. When we are weak in 
ourselves, we shall not fail, if we apply to the 
right source for help, to be found strong in 
the Lord. Madam Guyon, speaking of cer- 
tain temptations to which she had been ex- 
posed, says, “I then comprehended what 

ower a soul has which is entirely annihi- 
ated.” This is strong language; but when 
it is arene understood, it conveys import- 
ant truth. When wesink in ourselves, we rise 
in God. When we have no strength in our- 
selves, we have Divine power in Him who can 
subdue all his adversaries. “The Lord is my 
rock, and my fortress, and my deliverer; 
my God, my strength,in whom I will trust; 
my buckler, and the horn of my salvation, 
and my high tower.” 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Dear Friends.—Thinking you might not 
be averse to receiving a few lines from Ohio, 
I append a short sketch for your disposal. 

Our Quarterly Meeting, held at Salem, 
Ohio, on the 11th inst., was well attended, 
considering the impediments to travel and 
the indisposition of some of the members. A 
feeling of kindness pervaded the meeting, 
and a unanimity of sentiment in regard to 
the efforts needed to establish the principles 
of reform so far as the smallness of our num- 
bers will justify. 

Since the appointment of the Temperance 
Committee by Ohio Yearly Meeting in 1879, 
we have regularly held our temperance quar- 
terly gatherings, in much harmony of feeling, 
desires being expressed for diligence and con- 
cern in promoting the good work. At our 
jast meeting a memorial was prepared to be 
forwarded to the Ohio Legislature, asking 
that a day be granted for the expression of 
sentiment for or against alcoholic drinks as 
a beverage. Articles were read giving the 
statistics of the enormous proportions tobacco 
has assumed in its destructive influence upon 
humanity ; also, its blighting effects upon the 
soil, which, might otherwise be used for the 
growth of wholesome vegetation to feed the 
hungry and the needy. 


SASCRAPS=& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Many times of late have I felt like sending 
thee a sisterly greeting, but day after day 
has brought its engagements. But the hours 
have not passed without frequent and loving 
thoughts of those who, though removed from 
my present sight, are still engaged in life’s 



























and striving to conform their hearts to “the 
pattern shown them in the Mount.” These 
are blest and should be happy, for our Father 
is watching over them in tender love, “ tem- 
pering the wind to the shorn lamb,” and when 
these blow fiercely, taking the little ones in 
His arms, and gathering them to his bosom. 
So I know no harm can come to my loved 
ones, and I need not be anxious about them ; 
and if at times I long for more communing 
and more companionship with some of them, 
the answer is, “ Be still, fond heart, cease thy 
repining ;” “ work where I place thee, and be 
thankful that a little space is allotted thee in 
which to labor; all are not called to glean 
upon the mountain top; the valleys also are 
mine, and they too need my laborers.” So 
I strive to work in the little patch in which 
Providence seems to have placed me, leaving 
to others the higher fields, and the broader 
pastures. But often the Master at the quiet 
hour condescends to lead beside the still 


waters, where the spirit can find refreshment 
and strength for further trial. As we near 
the port the sea may not be less boisterous, 
but the sky is clearer, and our confidence 
firmer in that overruling Power that holdeth 
the seas in His hand, and who, we feel assured 
as our reliance is steadfast, will not suffer 
our bark to be stranded on the shoals of time. 





Thy picture of home life and its incidents 
vividly recalled the time when I went in and 
out among you, and shared in the interchange 
of kindness and help. Are those days all 
gone? No! They have entered into our 
being, and made us what we are. Little by 
little we grow by the things that are and 
have been and not one of these but leaves an 
impress for good or evil, and gradually trains 
us for the future of this life, and that which 
is to come. 

I am often thankful at being permitted to 
enjoy the good things with which I have 
been surrounded in this present life. Many 
and heavy have been my trials and baptisms, 
but I have so felt the obligation to accept 
the sad as well as the joyful, that the face of 
our Father has been seen through ever 
cloud, and as time advances I can acknowl- 
edge, “surely the Lord was with me, cover- 
ing my head in the time of battle.” 

I wish some of our city friends could have 
watched our progress toward our meeting” 
house last First-day morning. An unbroken 
body of snow covered the earth, and our road 
was filled with deep drifts, rendering it im- 

ossible for horse or man to venture through. 
But a road had been made through the fields 
by the milkman, so we followed that part 
way, and then —— preceded us on horseback 









duties, employing the talents assigned them, | through the unbroken roads. Sometimes he 
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would ride back and forth two or three times 
to break a way for us. By avoiding the side 
most heavily drifted, removing some of the 
fences and passing into the fields, we reached 
the meeting house without an upset. Three 
women and seven men were in attendance, 
the latter mostly coming on foot. On our 
return it was all to do over again, for the 
wind had covered our tracks. ——— was not 
sanguine about our getting to the meeting 
house, but thought we would make the effort, 
as for more than fifty years storms and tem- 
pests had never prevented him from attending 
meeting. 

Your excellent Friends’ Intelligencer comes 
regularly, and is always enjoyed. All the 
decidedly religious matter you can obtain 
the better, in my opinion. Very many fami- 
lies who read;the secular papers have few 
books of a religious character. Our young 
Friends in some country neighborhoods have 
little opportunity to become acquainted with 
the doctrines and principles of Friends, and 
a column each week from the emg: of time- 
honored worthies might prove salutary by 
preventing their ideas from drifting away 
from the faith of their fathers. 
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WE must again remind our friends that we 
do not publish obituary verses unless they 
have unusual merit, independent of the oc- 
casion. 





SWARTHMORE CoLLEGE.—We have been 
requested to correct an impression that seems 
to prevail in the minds of many Friends that 
the students at Swarthmore College do not 
receive a careful and thorough training in 
the solid branches of a good English educa- 
tion. The name of the “ Preparatory School” 
has misled some, and they suppose that it is 
only or chiefly designed to prepare students 
for the college classes. Even were this true, 
such preparation should include a thorough 
training in the English branches. A very 
large proportion, however, of all who go 
through this school enter upon business with- 
out taking a college course, and the training 
given in the school is especially adapted to 
meet the needs of this large class, as well as of 
those who are to remain and graduate in the 
college course. While this has been true to a 
considerable extent almost from the opening 


of the college, especial attention has been given 
to the subject during the past few years, and 
the courses of study have been modified and 
improved. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers it was decided to admit the children of 
Friends at a reduction of $100 a year upon 
the regular price, in all of the classes of the 
College and the Preparatory School. It is 
therefore believed that Friends will now find 
at a reasonable rate all the educational ad- 
vantages desired for their children at Swarth- 
more, whether they are to be prepared for 
business or for professional life, and it is 
hoped that they will freely avail themselves 
of these privileges. 

No new students are admitted at this time, 
as the temporary accommodations of the Col- 
lege in Media are entirely filled, but those 
desiring admission next Fall, when the col- 
lege building will be restored and ready for 
occupancy, should make application at an 
early day, as it is likely that all of the places 
will be taken before the time of the re-open- 
ing, and, other things being equal, places are 
given to the earliest applicants. 





EpucaTionaL CoNFERENCE.—The third 
Conference appointed by the Educational 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
was held at Race street meeting-house on 
Seventh-day, the 18th inst. 

The attendance was about as large as on 
former occasions, and the interest in the pre- 
ceedings was unabated. 

The first question, “ What are the duties 
of school committees, and how can co-opera- 
tion of parents, teachers and committees best 
be secured?” was opened by the reading of 
an essay prepared by Eli M. Lamb, of Balti- 
more. This essay and the discussion which 
followed will be presented next week. 





Lesson Leaves.—Teachers and others en- 
gaged in First-day school work in our Society 
will be glad to learn that a series of Lesson 
Leaves to run through the whole year has 
been prepared by direction of the General 
Conference of Friends’ First-day Schools, and 
will soon be ready for delivery at Friends’ 
Book Store, 1020 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

As the expense of publishing is covered by 
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an appropriation from the treasury of the 
General Conference, the Lesson papers will 
for the present year be furnished all the 
schools connected with the associations form- 
ing the General Conference upon application, 
free of cost except postal charges. The com- 
mittee having charge of this matter is very 
anxious to have the “Papers” introduced 
into the schools at once. 

Many teachers in the western schools, and 
a few in these parts, have resorted to the 
‘ Sunday School lessons” prepared by other de- 
nominations, and these are now used to some 
extent all over our Society, generally with a 
feeling that they are not suitable on account 
of the doctrines they contain that are at vari- 
ance with the cherished principles and testi- 
monies of our faith. Many appeals for some- 
thing of the sort emanating from our own 
body have been made at our annual gather- 
ings; and now that it has been attempted to 
supply the deficiency, it is for superintend- 
ents and teachers to take hold of the work 
and fairly test its adaptation to their wants. 
The excellent text books prepared by Jane 
Johnson, Lydia C. Stabler and others can 
never be superseded. 

The desire has been to supplement, with 
fresh presentations of the same precious 
truths, that are from the beginning. 





“THE CHILDREN’s FRIEND.”—This neat 
Monthly Magazine, prepared so tastefully for 
the needs of young folks by our friend, Mary 
Y. Hough, is certainly worthy of the place it 
holds in many of our families, and we hope 
that its merits, rather than our commenda- 
tion, may gain it entrance to more of the 
homes of Friends. 

For the children, our need is a pure litera- 
ture, sufficiently simple and playful for their 
appreciation, and sufficiently instructive to 
win the approval of their elders. We are 
glad to see that the editor of the Children’s 
Friend gives so refined and intelligent a com- 
panion for the young, that can also be witty 
aud playful. We especially approve the 
bringing in of historical incidents, pleasantly 
related, instead of fictitious stories which are 
not more entertaining and less worthy to 
be retained in the memory. 








In the number for the Second month we 
like the “Story of the Last Effort of the 
Dutch to find a North-East Passage to India,” 


and in the number preceding are pleased with 


the “Story of Washington in 1775.” 
The annals of our own and of other lands 


are full of such incidents, and we believe that 


to intelligent youth supposed truth is ever 
preferred to apparent fiction. Incidents, sug- 


gestive of noble qualities of mind from the 


biographies of the eminent are very suitable 
matter for the reading of children, and their 
plastic minds may often receive enduring 
impressions favorable to virtue from the pages 
of such an unpretending work as this. 


We also commend the quality of the poems 
which vary the pages of the Children’s Friend. 
Playful, sparkling or pathetic, all acknow- 
ledge the power of verse ; and we ever desire 
to see its potent instrumentality on the side 
of virtue and the best progress. Yet playful 
wit, merry and properly directed satire, and 
humor that is quite free from coarseness, are 
part of the legitimate province of the poems 
of childhood, and we are glad to see that the 
Children’s Friend is conducted so liberally in 
this respect. 


It is reasonable to expect that a children’s 
paper, intended mainly for the firesides of 
Friends’ families, should be the advocate of 
the important testimonies of which Friends 
desire to be the champions. Temperance, 
peace, justice and mercy, as well as purity 
and amiability, may be advocated in a simple 
way in this journal, and doubtless all the 
principles which we acknowledge to be those 
of truth and righteousness will be found un- 
derlying the graceful story, the musical poem, 
or the historic sketch which this paper spreads 
before the minds of the young. It will thus 
be an educator of no mean importance, and 
we desire for it, very earnestly, not only a pa- 
tient continuance, but an increase in such 
work. 





MARRIED. 


IDEN—COX.—On First month, 30th, 1882, 
with the approbation of Rochester Monthly 
Meeting, at the residence of Jonathan D. 
Noxen, Mendon, Monroe co., N. Y., George 
Iden, of Sherwood, Cayuga co., N. Y., to Jane 
Elizabeth Cox, of the former place. 








Bret 
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OFFLEY—GRISCOM.—On Second month 
8th, 1882, by Friends’ ceremony, Michael 
Offiey, to Mary A. Griscom, both of Balti- 
more, Md. 

SIMMS—TOMLINSON.—On Second mo. 
2d, 1882, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence 
of Isaac W. Tomlinson, near Bustleton, Pa., 
Thomas W. Simms, of Southampton, Bucks 
county, Pa., to Phebe, daughter of Francis 
and Deborah Tomlinson, late of Southampton, 
Bucks county, Pa. 





DIED. 


ALBURGER.—On Second mo. 14th, 1882, 
in Philadelphia, Annie T., widow of Charles 
M. Alburger. 


BIRD.—On Third month 14th, 1881, at her 
residence in Sing Sing, N. Y., Sarah Bird, in 
her 97th year; a member of Chappaqua 
Monthly Meeting. 


FELL.—On Twelfth month 16th, 1881, in 
Londongrove township, Chester county, Pa., 
Mary Ann, daughter of Patience M. Fell, in 
her 5lst year. 


GILBERT.—On Second month 16th, 1882, 
at Byberry, Philadelphia, Ellen Gilbert. 


GRIFFITH.—On Second mo. 16th, 1882, 
Gertrude, infant daughter of Richard and 
Rebecca T. Griffith, of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting, aged 11 weeks. 


HALLOWELL.—On Second month 17th, 
1882, at the residence of her son, George R. 
Hallowell, Mary A., widow of Yarnall Hal- 
lowell, in her 86th year; a member of Abing- 
ton Monthly Meeting. 


HUEY.—On Second month 20th, 1882, Ra- 
chel M., widow of Jas, Huey, aged 62 years; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia. 


HUNTER.—On Fifth month 13th, 1881, at 
his residence, in Greesburg, N. Y., Thomas T. 
Hunter, in his 61st year; a member of Chap- 
paqua Monthly Meeting. 


JARRETT.—On Second month 14th, 1882, 
in Norristown, Pa., at the residence of her 
sister, Mary Shoemaker, Alice Jarrett, in her 
82d year. 


LANE.—On Fifth month 7th, 1881, at his 
residence, in North Castile, N. Y., Stephen H. 
Lane, in his 91st year; a member of Chappa- 
qua Monthly Meeting. 


LUKENS.—On Third-day, Second month 
14th, 1882, Ellen T., wife of Charles K. Lu- 
kens, of Jarrettown, Pa. 


MARTIN DALE.—On Second month 16th, 
1882, at Byberry, Philadelphia, Phebe C., wife 
of Charles Martindale, in her 80th year; a 
member of Byberry Monthly Meeting. 


STARR.—On First month 26th, 1882, at his 
residence, Baltimore, Md., Benjamin F. Starr, 
in the 63d year of his age; an Elder of Balti- 
more Monthly Meeting. 


THORN.—On First month 16th, 1881, at 
her residence, in Ossining, N. Y., Gulielma 
Thorn, in the 88th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting, N. ‘Y. 


TOMPKINS.—On Fourth mo. 17th, 1881, 
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at his residence, in North Castle, N. Y., Ber- 
lin Tompkins, in his 63d year; a member of 
Chappaqua Monthly Meeting. 

TYSON.—On Twelfth month 3d, 1881, at 
Lisbon, Iowa, Daniel Tyson, in his 93d year. 
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NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Thomas Meehan on “Color in Autumn 
Leaves.” —The most interesting inquiry here 
presents itself—Why should plants common 
in the main to both continents color so much 
more brightly in America than in Europe? 
Among trees and shrubs there are some pecu- 
liar to each country, but closely allied, in 
which all the American allies color, while the 
Europeav rarely do. He named on the 
American side, Betula populifolia, Fraxinus 
sambucifolia, Quercus alba, Crategus cordata, 
Ulmus Americana, Alnus serrulata, Castanea 
Americana, as against Betula alba, Frazxinus 
excelsior, Quercus Robur, Crategus oxyacan- 
tha, Ulmus campestris, Alnus glutinosa and 
Castanea vesca. The whole American line 
had autumn coloring, of which the parallel} 
European line was wholly destitute. These 
trees did not lose this characteristic by remo- 
val to the other continent. In America there 
were many of the European species five or 
ten generations from seed, and yet these last 
generations showed no more disposition to 
embrace the color characteristics of their 
American cousins than did the first progeni- 
tor brought from abroad. We were so accus- 
tomed to associate our bright clear autump 
skies with the color of our autumn foliage, 
that facts like these stagger us. Why should 
several generations of these European trees 
resist our climatal influences? But we have 
to remember that the coloring of fruits and 
foliage is not wholly the result of chemical 
power; what for want of a better name we 
know as vital power claims a share. 

Some apples have color on the sunny side, 
while the rosy cheek never appears on those 
of the same variety hidden by the foliage, 
and in these cases it is self-evident sunlight 
is a cause of color. Yet if we pluck such a 
variety from the tree, and place it in the sun- 
light, it will not color, so that we see here 
that there must be a connection with the 
living principle in the tree to enable the solar 
rays to act. Yet it requires a relaxation of 
the leaf’s hold on life to bring out these 
colors. At any time during the summer a 
maturing leaf on an American tree exhibits 
bright color—yet if a dying leaf half-colored 
be plucked from the parent stem, there is no 
further change in the tint. Many leaves 
pass through grades, as green, light yellow, 
orange, brown, to scarlet. If they are gath- 
ered at yellow or brown, they remain yellow 
or brown, and so on all through these stages. 
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Coloring, therefore, could not wholly be con- 
sidered chemically, for though decay, which 
we take to be a chemical action, is going on 
during the coloring stage, complete separa- 
tion from the living tree at once stops the 
process. 

If we consider these two facts together, 
and then some other known natural laws, we 
may form some reasonable hypothesis. There 
is, for instance, the principle of heredity, so 
ably insisted on by Mr. Darwin, in connec- 
tion with all living things. A force once 
applied to an object exerts an influence after 
the power has been removed. A wheel runs 
round after the hand which turns it is taken 
away, and a change in a plant brought about 
by any circumstance will continue in connec- 
tion with that plant some generations after 
the circumstances have ceased to exist. Sup- 

osing then these closely allied species to 
oo been originally of one parentage, how 
did the power in one case to change to bright 
color, or in the other to resist the tendency 
to color, originate? If by chemical power 
alone, it would occur at once, as a piece of 
white wood is at once browned by fire, but 
with the vital principle opposed to this chemi- 
cally destructive principle, it would take 
more time to accomplish this change; and 
the change, once made, would again require 
more time to again alter the fixed condition. 
This is essentially the foundation of the law 
of heredity, and under its operation we could 
not reasonably look for a change in the color- 
ing power of these European trees, although 
light were an active agent, under even more 
than five or ten inherited generations. 

Thomas Meehan thought that though we 
could not say we had yet reached an unchal- 
lengeable solution of the cause of autumn 
color in American foliage, considerations like 
these brought us nearer to the end.—Proceed- 
ings of Acad. Nat. Sciences, Eleventh month, 
1881. 


From Strength and Beauty, by Mark Hopkins, D.D. 
THE CIRCULAR AND THE ONWARD MOVE- 
MENT. 


We are told by astronomers that our plan- 
etary system has two movements; one circu- 
lar, by which the motious return upon them- 
selves ; and the other onward in infinite space. 
By the first of these the system is maintained 
as asystem. The circling bodies composing 
it now approach each other, and now recede, 





till they return to their first position, thus 


perpetuating, from age to age, the mystic 
dance of the heavens. 

Of these movements, those that are circular 
can be calculated, and in regard to them the 
astronomer, relying upon the stability of the 
order of nature, may say “That which hath 


been is now, and that which is to be hath 
already been.” But the onward movement. 
cannot be calculated. By that the whole 
system, the sun and all his train of planets. 
and secondaries and comets, is moving on in 
space, perhaps in a right line, perhaps around 
some centre at an inconceivable distance ; and 
of this movement, its object and its limit, we- 
know nothing. We have no data for calcu- 
lation, and the mighty secret must rest with 
God till He shall please to reveal it. 

Not unlike these are the two great move- 
ments of human life. There is a succession 
of events, making up much of what we call 
life, constantly beginning, never ending,. 
which is repeated over and over every gene- 
ration. There is also a progressive move- 
ment, both of the individual and of the race,. 
which does not return upon itself, the objects 
and limits of which are known to men only 
as it has pleased God to reveal them. It is. 
with this latter movement that man is con- 
nected as responsible under the moral and 
permanent government of God. That which 
is once passed here, is fixed forever, and God 
requireth it. 

It is only as we keep in view these two 
movements, that we have a key to the appa- 
rently discrepant assertions of the wise man. 
Now we hear him say that “all things come 
alike to all ;” and that “ there is one event to- 
the righteous and the wicked.” And so, for 
the most part, there isin the circular move- 
ment. But again we hear him say, “I know 
that it shall be well with them that fear God,. 
which fear before Him; but it shall not be 
well with the wicked.” And so it always is. 
with the onward movement. 

Looking at the circular movement, perma- 
nent indeed in its successions, yet so transient. 
for the individual, Solomon speaks of all 
things as “vanity and vexation of spirit,” 
and “full: of labor.” And regarding life in 
this aspect, how striking are the emblems. 
chosen by him to represent it. He compares: 
it to the sun that “ariseth, and goeth down, 
and hasteth again to the place where he 
arose ;” to the wind “that goeth toward the 
south, and turneth about unto the north, that. 
whirleth about continually, and returneth 
again according to its circuits ;” to the rivers: 
that “are taken from the sea, and return 
again to the place whence they arose.” But 
not so does he speak when he surveys the 
whole of life. Looking also at the onward 
movement and its issues, he condenses all 
wisdom into one brief utterance, and says,. 
“Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter: Fear God, and keep His command- 
ments, for this is the whole duty of man. 
For God will bring every work unto judg- 
ment, with every secret thing, whether it be 
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good or whether it be evil.” “God requireth 
that which is past.” . . 2. + s+ + 

It is the glory of Christianity, and a de- 
monstration of its truth, that it so brings 
these two movements into harmony, that, 
while it presents in the strongest possible 
light the vanity of passing objects and scenes 
considered as an end, it does not lessen our 
interest and activity inthem. Not only does 
Christianity make the most of the two move- 
ments in their result—so that we gain our 
lives by losing them—it also makes the most 
of them as they call forth our energies, so 
that we become more active in the duties of 
time—as we care less for its objects. It 
makes us more “diligent in business,” as we 
become “ fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 
It is thus that all human employments may 
become equal in the sight of God, for He 
regards them as there is manifested through 
them a purpose and temper that conspire 
with the onward movement of His moral 
government. Whatever stands related to 
that, and as it stands thus related, has gran- 
deur in it. What man is this who is so 
earnestly at work in the very humble em- 
ployment of making a fine powder still more 
fine by constant attrition? It is Michael 
Angelo, grinding the paints with which he is 
to paint for eternity. The humble things 
must be done; the paints must be ground; 
but they will be ground all the better if we 
feel that we are to paint for eternity with 
them. There are duties towards God, indis- 
pensable, the highest of all, but they can 
never be acceptably performed in the wilful 
‘disregard or neglect of any duty toward man. 
You are never to forget that the best prepa- 
ration for heaven is in that character which 
— you for the greatest usefulness on 
earth. 








RELIGION finds the love of happiness and 
the principle of duty separated in us; and its 
mission, its masterpiece, is to reunite them-— 
Vinet. 


SUNSHINE IN THE HOME. 





A single bitter word may disquiet an en- 
tire family for a whole day. One surly 
glance casts a gloom over the household, 
while a smile, like a gleam of sunshine, may 
light up the darkest and weariest hours. 
Like unexpected flowers whicn spring up 
along our path, full of freshness, fragrance 
and beauty, do kind words and gentle acts 
and sweet dispositions make glad the home 
where peace and blessings dwell. No mat- 
ter how humble the abode, if it be thus 
garnished with grace and sweetened with 
kindness and smiles, the heart will turn 
lovingly towards it from all the tumult of 
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the world; it will be the dearest spot be- 
neath the circuit of the sun. And the influ- 
ences of home perpetuate themselves. The 
gentle grace of the mother lives in the 
daughter long after her head is pillowed in 
the dust of death, and the father kindly 
finds his echo in the nobility and courtesy 
of sons who come to wear his mantle and 
fill his place; while on the other hand, 
from an unhappy, misgoverned and disor- 
dered home go forth persons who shall make 
homes miserable, and perpetuate the sour- 
ness and sadness, the contentions and strifes 
and railings, which have made their own 
early lives so wretched and distorted. And 
what is here said of home life is only less 
true of school life.—WSelected. 


sessed 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE DAY DAWNING IN THE ORIENT. 


A telegraphic despatch from Cairo, Egypt, 
announces the most welcome news that the 
ministers of the Egyptian government have 
decided, on principle, on the total abolition 
of slavery in this most interesting oriental 
land. Detailed instructions relative to the 
slave trade and slavery are now either pre- 
pared or being prepared, and proper officers 
for the execution of the good new laws of 
Egypt have been appointed to repair to the 
provinces from which are drawn the supplies 
of bondsmen. 

These things seem like the breaking of a 
better day for the land of the Nile, when 
Ethiopia shall break her bonds, and avail- 
ingly stretch out her hands unto God. Chris- 
tian lands should give such sympathy and 
aid to Egypt as to ensure to the Khedive the 
success of this policy of righteousness, inso- 
much that he may see that it advances him 
to a higher place than ever before in the 
comity of nations. 

John Eliot Bowen, in a recent description 
of ai interview with the Khedive, speaks 
pleasantly of the unassuming dignity and 
graceful courtesy of this Mahomedan prince. 
In the course of conversation he spoke feel- 
ingly of the great religious, political and ed- 
ucational reforms at which he claims to be 
aiming. He emphasized educational reform, 
remarking that while the people remain igno- 
rant, progress in any direction is impossible. 
With the spread of learning among the peo- 
ple, ore and religious reform will na- 
turally follow. 

“ For this reason,” said he, “I am devoting 
my greatest energies to the spread of learn- 
ing. The people must know more than the 
Koran; they must know geography and 
arithmetic, and algebra, and the sciences, and 
the modern languages. All these pursuits 
and studies are now being advanced; schools 
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are being founded in all the large towns of 
Egypt, both Upper and Lower, and now the 
numbers have increased from the ten or fif- 
teen thousand I found on my accession to be- 
tween eighty and ninety thousand students. 
My own boys attend the common schools; 
and, though princes to the world, they are 
there boys with the other boys, {and stand 
upon no different footing. Out of my own 
purse I have given fifteen thousand pounds a 
year to the schools since I came to the 
throne. Often too,” he said, “I go to the 
schools myself, and, if I say anything, I point 
to the United States for an example. I say 
that its greatness is due to the education of 
the people, to their enterprise, to their liberty 
of speech and freedom of thought, and I urge 
my people to become likewise educated, free 
and great. Another reform that I am about 
to introduce is the education of women. Here- 
tofore they have been always ignorant, more 
like slaves and animals than free women ; but 
now they, too, shall have their schools, and, 
being educated, they can be better mothers 
to their sons, the coming children of a new 
Egypt. Soon, now, one of these schools will 
be opened in Cairo, and I shall send there my 
own little daughter and the daughters of the 
nobility of Egypt, and then the others will 
come. The women of enlightened countries 
are on an equal footing with the men, and 
they must be here, also; and, therefore, they 
must be educated. 

“When travelers come here I do not wish 
them to look upon us as barbarians, but as 
the most enlightened country of the Orient. 
We have been barbarous in some things; 
but of these I wish to remove the last vest- 
age, and I have already abolished some of 
the most atrocious practices of our religion. 
Last year I put an end to that barbarous 
ceremony of Dosa. Before then it was the 
custom when the yearly pilgrims had re- 
turned from Mecca, bearing the holy carpet, 
to have a great ceremony most revolting and 
barbarous. One hundred men would lie 
prostrate at the door of the mosque, with 
head toward Mecca, and over their bodies 
would ride upon a horse the sheikh of the 
mosque. Always from eighteen to twenty of 
this hundred were killed under the feet of the 
horse. Europeans used to go in crowds to 
see this spectacle, and then call it barbarous. 
It is true, it was barbarous, and was without 
authority from the Bible, the Koran, or the 
Prophet ; and so I abolished it. People said 
a revolution would follow; but we are better 
for the change. 

“Another change that I am working for 
is to make my people content with one wife. 
I have but one myself, while my predecessor 


x (my father) had many. I set the example I 
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wish my people to follow; for, thank God, I 
make my own personal desire second to the 
welfare of Egypt and my people. When the 
people tell me the Koran says a man may 
have four wives, I tell them to read further 
on in the same book, where it says that the 
man who is content with one wife will lead a 
better, purer and happier life. As it is now, 
family happiness is impossible. The children 
of one mother are jealous of those of another, 
and the man cannot be the same husband to- 
four wives that he would be to one. The man 
and woman must%be equal and live their lives. 
for each other and their children. And this 
I say is not inconsistent with, but the better 
interpretation of our religion. 

“Further, I desire to make my people lib- 
eral in regard to religious beliefs and respect- 
ful toward Christians, Jews aud Mussulmans-. 
alike. They must not call the Christian the 
devil, as they have heretofore; but-must re- 
spect, if they do not believe. I myself am a. 
Mussulman. I go to the mosque once a 
week; for, though my father did not do so 
before me, I, nevertheless, said when I came 
into power, that I would respect my religion 
and live up to its teachings. But I encour- 
age all religions. Here, in Cairo, I gave 
land on which to build a Protestant mission, 
where the young might be instructed; also 
other land on which to build a hospital, open 
to people of all religions; and just within « 
few days I have given land in Upper Egypt. 
for the erection of another Protestant mis- 
sion. All this 1 do without changing my 
own religion or asking others to change 
theirs. In fact, when a person wrote me the 
other day that he would like to change his 
religion for mine, I replied: ‘Follow the 
teachings of your own religion and you will 
be good without any change.’ It is difficult,” 
the Khedive went on, with a perceptible sad- 
ness in his voice, “for me to do all that I 
would like to or give my people all that I 
desire while other Powers have their hands 
in my pockets. Still, 1 have decreased the 
royal expenses greatly since [ ascended the 
throne. My allowance is half.a million dol- 
lars, and even out of this I give considerable. 
My father before me spent between ten and 
fifteen millions yearly in supporting his five 
or six hundred women and a palace and 
household that rivaled the Vatican for size. 
But I have great hopes for Egypt,” he con- 
cluded, “and shall live and work for her 
prosperity.” 

It should be remembered that Ismail, the 
father and predecessor of the present Khe- 
dive, gave his sons the advantages of the best. 
modern culture attainable, and to him is in 
some measure due the wise policy and the 
noble aspirations of Tewfik. He is now only 
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about thirty years of age, of most. pleasing 
and commanding personality, and it is rea- 
sonable to hope that he may be enabled to 
work great good for his native land—the 
wondrous and mysterious realm of the Pha- 
roahs. He has only been in power since the 
26th of Sixth month, 1879. . R. 





He who is not able, in the highest majesty 
of manhood, to obey with clear and open 
brow a Law higher than himself is barren of 
all faith and love, and tightens his chains, 
moreover, in struggling to befree.... The 
gross conception of liberty which takes it to 
consist in doing whatever we like tends only 
to a restless personal indulgence, to a burn- 
ing, insatiable thirst for selfish happiness, the 
importunity of which renders this fancied 
freedom bitter as the vilest slavery.—James 
Martineau. 


————~0e 


FOSSIL IVORY. 


That Egyptian mummies should have be- 
come merchandise in these later days is not 
more strange than that the “whirligig of 
time” should have brought the fossil ivory 
of Northern Asia into commercial competi- 
tion with the tusks of Indian and African 
elephants. It is stated by foreign journals 
that one result of the impetus which the 
success of Professor Nordenskjold’s expedi- 
tion in the Vega has already given to trade 
with Northern Asia will undoubtedly be an 
increase in the supplies of fossil ivory which 
annually find their way into the English 
market. A very large proportion of the 
ivory used in the industrial arts is the pro- 
duce of the preglacial era, consisting of the 
tusks of mammoths which swarmed over 
what are now the steppes of Northern Asia, 
and bathed in the esa the Obi, and 
other great rivers of that continent, in whose 
banks they are now buried, or in whose 
waters they are now frozen. A mild winter 
or a hot summer releases large numbers of 
the fossil bones and tusks of these animals, 
whose entire bodies are, indeed, sometimes 
exposed to view, often being kept in a state 
of perfect preservation for ages in the con- 
dition in which they were suddenly over- 
whelmed by the descent of glaciers from 
the North. The heavy floods caused by the 
melting of snow and ice during the warmer 
months of the year wash down these relics 
of a former geological epoch, which are there- 
upon collected and brought to Europe to be 
made into handles of knives and forks, and 
into various other articles for the use of the 
people of the nineteenth century. India, 
Ceylon and Africa are consequently directly 


interested in the results of recent geogra-|—J. G. 


phical research in a part of the world whose 
existing climate is the very reverse of our 
own ; for an additional supply of mammoth 
a from Siberia means a reduction in the 
market value of the tusks of the smaller rep- 
resentatives of the extinct monsters. 

The ivory of India and Africa is, however, 
superior in whiteness and uniformity of tex- 


ture to the fossil variety, and this fact will - 


always insure a demand for it in the manu- 
facture of certain classes of goods. — Boston 
Journal of Chemistry. 





THERE is no defence against the vices and 
dangers of modern civilization like a truly 
Christian home. It is the fortress of all the 
virtues, the nestling-place of all the sanctities. 
And nowhere else do the improvements of art 
and the triumph of civilization appear to such 
advantage as in the homes of a people culti- 
vated and wise and pure enough to make use 
of them. 

ememmgipiemanes 
YourTH like lightning disappears 
Life goes by us as the wind. 
—R. W. Emerson 


~~ 
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“ FAITHFUL IN A VERY LITTLE.” 


We sigh for broader fields, 
And larger work to do, 

— our garden patch untilled, 
And full of brambles too. 


Why can we never learn 
To love this bit of ground 
More than the fields beyond our reach, 
With thorny hedge-rows round? 


How sweet, with mignonette, 
Heartsease and lily fair, 

Our garden might become anon, 
Did it receive our care! 


What rich and rare perfume! 
What beauty for the eye! 

To eheer the some time friend and guest, 
Or weary passer-by. 


Better one bit of earth, 
For sun and dew to kiss, 
Sighing no more for acres broad, 
oing our best with this. 


God knows what we can do, 
Nor bids us toil in vain ; 

The earth shall blossom for our sake, 
E’en though we toil in pain. 


Working thus eee, 
Glad for the little given, 

One day ’twill be transformed to us, 
And God will call it Heaven. 


M. A. BULLOCK. 
Second month, 1882. 





To worship rightly is to love each other— 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a 
prayer. 

ittier. 
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WILD WEATHER OUTSIDE. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
Wild weather outside where the brave ships 



























Gop has given to us the love of relations 
and friends, the love of father and mother, 
brother and sister, to prepare us gradually 
go for the love of ‘God.— Robertson. 
And fierce from all quarters the four winds : 





blow,— 
Wild — and cold, and the great waves 
swell, 
With chasms beneath them as black as hell. 
The waters frolic in Titan play, 
They dash the decks with an icy spray. 
The spent sails shiver, the lithe masts reel, 
And the ae ropes are as smooth as 
steel., 
And oh! that the sailor were safe once more 
Where the sweet wife smiles in the cottage- 
door! 


The little cottage, it shines afar 

O’er the lurid seas, like the polar star. 

The mariner, tossed in the jaws of death, 

Hurls at the storm a defiant breath ; 

Shouts to his mates, through the writhing 
foam, 

Courage! please God, we shall yet win 
home!” 

Frozen and haggard, and wan and gray, 

But resolute still: ’tis the sailor’s way. 

And perhaps, at the fancy the stern eyes 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BOTANICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


The value and interest of botanical geo- 
graphy is becoming more and more fully re- 
cognized, and popular knowledge increases, 
since it has so large a bearing on other stu- 
dies. The character of the drift-wood borne 
over the vast Atlantic by the Gulf Stream 
may have so confirmed the Genoese. sailor 
in his convictien that a new and different 
world lay far away to the westward as to 
lead, really, to the unveiling of a continent. 

The students of Nature are now comparing 
the floras of different countries, and are thus 
discovering much of the conformation of the 
antique world and of the movements of the 
world of mankind. One of the most strik- 
ing illustrations of the deep interest which 
attaches to botanic geography is afforded by 
the island continent of Australia. 

This vast country, washed by the waters 
of the southern seas, is characterized by a 
very peculiar vegetation. Trees that shed 
their bark every year, and hence called 
stringy bark; tree ferns growing to the 
height of twenty feet before sending forth 
their enormous crowns of leaves, four or five 
feet in length in every direction; palms ris- 
ing to the height of one hundred feet; grass 
trees with shrubby stems, bearing tufts of 
jong wiry foliage at their extremities, from 
the midst of which rise long spikes of flow- 
ers; with the lily, tulip aud honeysuckle 
growing to the size of trees, make up a 
strange botanic world, which must be clothed 
with wondrous interest to the scientific ob- 
server of Nature. Probably there are about 
6,000 species of plants peculiar to this region. 

“Yet, once in a while,” says a recent ob- 
server, “ plants are found identical with those 
of what we popularly understand by the 
‘Old World.’ The common and well-known 
Inthrum salicifolium grows as well there as in 
Europe, and, as it has no peculiar means of 
distribution by seeds, as so many plants have, 
it must have been in the far-away past that 
the means by which these two geographical 
branches started from one centre of growth 
were much more easy than now. Continued 
plant explorations in Australia reveal more 
of these curious plant correspondences. Dr. 
F. V. Mueller has just issued a list of the 

lants collected on the Forrest Survey of the 
Nikol District, and among them is the Cap- 
paris spinosa, the famous ‘Caper plant’ of 
the Mediterranean. As showing how well 


dim, 
Somebody’s praying to-night for him. 
Ah! me, through the drench of the bitter 


rain, 

How bright the picture that rises plain! 
Sure he can see, with her merry look, 

His little maid crooning her ene: : 
The baby crows from the cradle fair ; 

The grandam nods in her easy chair; 
While hither and yon, with a quiet grace, 
A woman flits, with an earnest face. 

The kitten purrs, and the kettle sings, 

And a nameless comfort the picture brings. 


ts * woniene outside, but the winds of 

alm 

Forever float o’er that isle of calm. 

O friends, who read, over tea and toast, 

Of the wild night’s work on the storm- 
swept coast, 

Think, when the vessels are overdue, 

Of the perilous voyage, the baffled crew, 


Of stout hearts battling for love and home 
’Mid the cruel blasts and the curdling foam, 
And breathe a prayer from your happy lips 
For those who must go ‘to the sea in 
ships”’; 
Ask that the sailor may stand once more 
heen the sweet wife smiles in the cottage- 
oor. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 





THE object for parental government is to 
teach the child to govern himself; and the 
faster you can bring him to the knowledge of 
self-government the better, even if he gains 
that knowledge by making mistakes. Allow 
a large margin for the child’s weaknesses, 
and for the mistakes that spring from those 
weaknesses; and let him find out his own 
mistakes and learn for himself the way back 
again to the right course. 
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the knowledge of a themselves has 
been studied, it may be noted that only one 
unknown plant was found on this exploration, 
and this was apparently a begonia, and the 
first time any representative of this well- 
known genus has been found in Australia.” 


8. R. 





Tae best name by which we can think of 
God is Father. It is a loving, deep, sweet, 
heart-touching name; for the name of father 
is, in its nature, full of inborn sweetness and 
comfort.—Martin Luther. 





I HAVE received since last report, for 
Freedmen’s School, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. : 
A Friend..........ccccccsce 
Mathias Shoemaker 
Hunn Jenkins..........00.+0+ 
Florence Kelly,.........sssccscssesssssensesseceenene 





$40 | they had to be fed and clothed at once. 


HENRY M. LAInG, Treas. 





In response to appeal for Kansas refugees, 
at Parsons, Kansas ; 





Be iicvoncnnivnre suresvscevensvosecoveneccepepeess $5 
Byberry Friends.............ccceccsscseessecesseees 2 
ND iscinesscnivilovscorescotesvevevscscesses 10 
E. B. Hilles, Wilmington. .........00sccccseeeeee 25 
i neibeiLbhineiebeaebeeehbnees onebeseuneenneeensosona seers 5 
Emily B. Atkinson, Mullica Hill............ § 

> Bs EB cosvecccnscocsocescovecnescoscccéogscossososcoscces 5 
Hannah Thompson, New Garden...... ...00 10 
Jane Mitchel, New Garden...........sccccceee = 2 
M. W. F., Mechanicsville............ . oon” 
Barns P. Chapin atiorcccescccccccccccscveccccccevccses 5 
Te. The CRIA c0cccccrs concccess ovencvccsccccccooqcay 10 
SE FEEL REED hone vosnncnsecscovenonasoncecesconnce 25 
Mary Ellis, London Grove............+++ssssseee 5 
Sarah B. Pedrick, Salem..............ssseceessees 5 
Be PEE bbsuiccsbsenbnbncccbsinnnnts onsvensiniinn »" 10 


$139 
HENRY M. LAING, Treas. 
30 N. Third street. 
Philadelphia, Second mo., 1882. 





ITEMS. 


THE venerable Peter Cooper, of New York 
City, celebrated his 92d birth day on the 11th 
instant. 

THE Catholic Bishop of Montreal has served 
notice to quit on all tenants of church property 
who are selling liquor thereon. 


THE act for the relief of certain colored emi- 
grants (allowing importations of contributions 
of clothing, etc., duty free) has been signed by 
the President. 


THE Natural Bridge property in Virginia, 
consisting of 1,200 acres, has been sold by the 
Allegheny Coal and Iron Company to H. C. 
Parsons for $55,000. 


THE winter cruising of the revenue cutters 
has been very successful this season. Up to 
the end of last month more than eighty ves- 
sels were assisted by them on our coasts. 


ARRANGEMENTS are nearly completed for 
the establishment of a line of steamers called 
the ‘‘ Black Star Line,’’ between Great Grims- 
by England, and New York and Philadel- 
phia. 


AS A RESULT of recent exposures of the 
management of certain ‘‘ charitable and edu- 
tional institutions,” a Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children has been formed 
in Montreal. 


A NEw step forward in the higher education 
of women has been taken by the University 
of London. It had already secured power to. 
grant degrees to women and had exercised 
this privilege, but it has now decided to admit 
women who obtain degrees to all the rights 
and privileges enjoyed by men, including the 
right to become acting members of the gov- 
erning body. 


JEWISH refugees from persecution in Russia 
have arrived in the German Empire in a 
very destitute condition. About 200 recently 
reached Berlin so entirely without means that 
They 
were then sent to Hamburg, where it was 
hoped the money would be supplied by the 
International Committee to pay the expense 
of crossing to the United States. 


DISCOVERIES OF COAL.—A vein of pure can- 
nel coal, five feet thick, has been discovered in 
Marion county, Iowa, thirty miles from Des 
Moines. A vein of common bituminous coal, 
six feet thick, lies sixty feet beneath the 
cannel. 

An eight-feet seam of bituminous coal has 
been discovered at a depth of eighteen feet, 
in sinking a well, near Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia. 

A seam of coal four feet thick has been dis- 
covered near Edmonton, Manitoba, and will 
be worked to supply the residents in the 
vicinity. 

A TELEGRAM from London states that on 
the sixteenth instant, in explaining in the 
House of Commons his recent utterance in 
ps to Home Rule, Mr. Gladstone said he 
held on the question of local government very 
clear and distinct opinions, though it was un- 
likely that he would ever be called to take 
action upon them. He considered that the 
decentralization of Parliament should be a 
cardinai rule of policy ; that local institutions 
are asource of great strength; and that the 
only limit which in principle is necessary to 
them is adequate provision for the supremacy 
of the central authority. He believed that 
the wise and just way of meeting the demand 
for bringing Irish affairs more under Irish 
control is not to regard it as the first step to- 
ward separation, but rather to ask the pro- 
moters of the change to formulate the guaran- 
tees they proposed to give for the supremacy 
of Parliament. He had never yet received 
an adequate and satisfactory explanation on 
this point. 





NOTICES. 
FAIR HILL INDULGED MEETING, 
First-day, Second mo. 26th, at 8 P.M., at 
the residence of Alfred Ogden, 1117 Lehigh 
avenue. Friends are invited. 



















































